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Thearrow shows the location of Sholavaram village. 


PLATE 1 


AT THE VILLAGE POND. Most Madras villages like Sholavaram have a pond es 
two where people come to wash themselves as well as their utensils, clothes and cattle. 
A well can be seen on the far side of the pond. (Gowrteslrof, P: МТО 


SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGE 


India is building up industries at a considerable pace, but it is 
still a land of villages. There are about half a million altogether, 
with nearly 20,000 in Madras State alone. In this booklet we shall 
take a look at one of them. 


THE WAY TO SHOLAVARAM 


Sholavaram lies in the extreme north-east corner of Madras, 2 - 
the District of Chingleput about 20 miles from Madras Cie. E i 


PLATE 2 


Tapping the date 
palm. 
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is right by the main road which links Madras with Calcutta, а 
thousand miles away. Fast cars speeding along the smooth-surfaced 
highway are a familiar sight, yet the villagers of Sholavaram follow 
a pattern of life still largely unaffected by the technical advances 
of the twentieth century. 

We reach the village by driving along this highway from the 
great and growing city of Madras (population 1,729,000: 1961), 
the capital of the State and third largest city of India. As we motor 
north along the coastal plain we understand why Madras has been 
called "The Land of the Palmyra Palm". These tall, graceful palms 
waving in the sea breeze make an unforgettable sight, and here and 
there we spot the nimble “toddy gatherers” scaling up the swaying 
trunks to tap the young flower stalks.* 

The narrow coastal plain extends inland for about 30 miles to 
a background of blue-purple hills which mark the peninsular in- 
terior. All around is an expanse of padi fields, broken up here and 
there by groves of trees such as palms and mangoes. Each of these 
usually denotes the presence of a hamlet. From the air, another 
feature of the landscape stands out, the countless saucer-like reser- 
voirs or “tanks”, large and small, in which rain water is stored. 


MADRAS AND THE MONSOONS 


When asked about the climate of India, most of us immediately 
think of the monsoons. We have an idea of long, dry, dusty months 
broken by a dramatic “bursting of the monsoon” when the summer 
rainy season begins in June or July. In fact, however, Madras is 
the one part of India where this picture of the climate does not hold 
good. This is because the State is so completely sheltered by the 
high mountains to the west. It lies in a “rain-shadow” area during 
the months from July to September when the rest of the country 1s 
experiencing heavy rains from the south-west. 

As if in compensation, however, the Madras coast, alone of all 
India, gets a good quota of rain from the north-east monsoon which 
around November brings moist winds which have passed over the 
Bay of Bengal. After these rains, there is a long dry spell from 


* There is a great flow of sugary sap to the developing flowers in a number of 
members of the Palm family, notably the Date Palm and the Palmyra Palm. Drawers 
of toddy take advantage of this. The toddy may be fermented to make an ноне 
drink or evaporated to make a brown sugar (jaggery). 
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PLATE 4 

This primitive water- 
lifting device, the picotah, 
is still seen everywhere 
across the Madras country- 
side. It is very similar to 
the shaduf, used in both 
ancient and modern Egypt. 
The latter is usually 
worked by one man, who 
has a rope to pull down 
the unweighted end of the 
beam, thus lowering his 
bucket into the water. 
Here, a boy raises and 
lowers the bucket for his 
father by walking the 
“see-saw” on either side of 
the vertical support. Note 
the long bamboo pole to 
help him keep his balance. 
Down the water channel 
about fifty yards (not in 
picture) his five-year-old 
sister was directing the 
precious flow along the 
rows of beans. 


udi E Dus This Madras farmers méet this difficult climatic 

MR ate 5 te nding as much rain as possible in the earth tanks: 

on at ee seen everywhere in this countryside. In such a 

pravided for th crops will grow all year round if only water can be 

wen em. In February, at the time of our visit, modern 
pumps and ancient picotahs are working overtime. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 


The peoples of South India are mostl 
А 5 ( y descendants of the dark- 
da еа Ога! итв. It was from a blending of their ancient beliefs 
(hag the Gk m those of the fairer-skinned Aryans of the north 
in bola ndu culture of India evolved. Immediately on arriving 
of Hindu im EU come face to face with a very significant feature 
Bust аве vil € caste system. We find that there seems to be not 
village, but six—and that each of these constituent ham- 


lets is the preserve of a particular caste-group. The idea of caste 
has been a feature of Hinduism for thousands of years and still 
flourishes strongly to-day, although the barriers between the castes 
are not quite as rigid as they used to be. 

There are several thousand different castes in India. Formerly 
they could be divided into four major groups, the priests and 


SECTIONS ACROSS THESOUTHERN DECCAN 


Rainfall totals during S.W. Monsoon (June-August) 


Madras 10° 


‘Mangalore 99 Mysore 8 
Rainfall totals during М.Е. Monsoon (October-December) 


Madras 31 


Mangalore 12 Mysore 9 


scholars, the warriors, the farmers and traders, and the labourers. 
To-day, the castes remain, but they are not restricted to their for- 
mer occupations, and it is usual to classify them into these three 
groups—High, Medium and Low Hindus. Below these groups are 
the people without caste, the so-called “untouchables”. Members 
of each caste are bound to carry out carefully and thoroughly a 
whole range of customs and rites. These rules are held to be 
particularly important in all matters concerned with marriage and 
food, and formerly it was generally forbidden to marry or take 
food with members of another caste. It is still the practice to marry 
within the caste, but nowadays it is quite common to find people 
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PLATE 5 


>> iai > W ated as 
The poorest class in Sholavaram are the Harijans. Traditionally, they were trea 
“untouchables”, and althou: 


i i i ч үп they still live 
h this system is gradually being broken down t t e 
Іп à separate part of the village called the cheri. This Harijan girl stands бше лег 
mud-walled home. The roof is thatched with palm leaves and padi-straw on TE 
bamboo. There are no windows. In the pen in the foreground is a сан еч xu 
family's only possession apart from a few clothes, earthenware pots an 
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Padi fields 


Padi fields 


mauus Irrigation ditches === Tracks Ё Temples = Shops and stalls 


Map of Sholavaram Village, shOwing dispersed hamlets where different caste-groups live. 


cann with members of another caste, especially in public tea- 
ouses. 
The hardest barrier of all to break down, however, has been the 
stigma of untouchability. Formerly, a caste Hindu felt defiled if he 
approached within forty feet of an untouchable. Now the Indian 
Constitution protects these unfortunate people. They are € 
as the "Scheduled Classes" and may no longer lawfully be rd 
as outcasts. Nevertheless tradition dies hard in rural areas m 
even to-day few other villagers are willing to share water from the 
same well as members of the Scheduled Classes. — E 1 
In Sholavaram there are two hamlets or “cheris” of Harijans who 
are members of a Scheduled Class. They are landless agrięultural 
labourers, but not the only ones in the village. Members of all n 
other main castes except the Brahmins are to be found in this 
Occupation. ч 
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PLATE 6 


This view looks across the fields 
shows the home of another poo 
with the pointed thatched roof 


to the edge of one of the hamlets of Sholavaram and 
r villager. The typical pyramid shape is clearly ке 
and the eaves of palmyra palm leaves reaching right 
down over the low mud walls and almost touching the ground. This keeps the ian nor 
of the hut as cool as possible, In the background rises a gopuram, the gateway of the 
yillage temple and a typical example of South Indian architecture. 


HOMES AND HAMLETS 


The lands of Sholavaram total 1,475 acres, and a glance at the 
map on page 7 shows that the seven hamlets are scattered in all 
parts of the area. The principal centre of the village is that adjoin- 
ing the main highway, opposite Sholavaram Tank, and here there 
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Diagram showing the number of households in each caste in Sholavaram. It should not 

be taken as typical of other villages—in fact there is no general pattern. Usually слер 

would be more Brahmins than is the case here. А number of this caste have left 
Sholavaram and gone to live in Madras City. 


are a number of shops and stalls which gain some custom from 
passing travellers. One of the village temples stands here; another 
shown on Plate 6 is in a second hamlet about a mile away to the 
east. 
Tracks through the padi fields link up the various clusters of 
habitation. For the most part they are wide enough to take 
bullock carts, the common form of transport. Bicycles are 
becoming quite common in other areas but few villagers in 
Sholavaram can afford them. х 

There аге 28 wells in various parts of the village lands, many of 
them worked by picotahs as shown in Plate 4. It is reckoned that 
one such well can irrigate two acres of land. But most of the 
irrigation water comes from Sholavaram Tank, being led out by 
a system of channels which enable it to supply nearly 900 acres of 


the village lands. 


PLATE 7 
The Harijans of Sholavaram are 
any land of their own. Usual 


hard-working farm labourers but very few of them own 


ly the whole community is hired by a landlord to сані 
ош his essential farming tasks throughout the year. Here, in late February, a group 
men are lifting young padi plants 


from a nursery bed, tying them in bundles to s 
carried over to their womenfolk who are transplanting them out in a nearby field. # п 
the background is seen stubble from a tice crop which has recently been harvested, fo 
in the warm climate of Madras i 


it can be grown in all seasons. Usually, however, there 
are two main seasons, coinciding with the two monsoons. 


Most of the houses are built of bamboo and mud with roofs 
thatched of straw and palm leaves. The Brahmin family and a 
few Medium Hindus in Sholavaram Main Village, however, have 
brick homes with tiled roofs. Most homes are simple rectangles 
consisting of a single room. There may be niches on each side of 
the doorway for burning lights for religious purposes, and the outer 
door post usually shows traces of vermillion and saffron placed 
there every Friday in honour of Lakshmi, one of the Hindu 
goddesses. 


THE UNITY OF THE VILLAGE 


Although, like most Madras villages, Sholavaram is dispersed 
into separate hamlets, there are certain occasions when all the 
villagers may come together. In the temples, which are surprisingly 
ornate and beautiful for such a poor village, there are regular 
festivals concerned with the marriages and incarnations of the 
gods and goddesses. At such times all the villagers may congregate 
at the temple and celebrate the festival together. Also in the main 
hamlet is an open space called the choultry where the villagers 
meet for gossip, and the chavadi which serves as a court for hear- 
ing all disputes about caste questions. There are also common 
pasture grounds, threshing floors and the village as a whole rates 
itself to pay the workers who maintain the Tank and its irrigation 
channels. These matters are the concern of the Panchayat or 
Village Council. 


FARMING 


Farming in South India is vastly different from anywhere in the 
western world to-day, although it could very well be likened to that 
in Europe in the Middle Ages. In spite of the efforts of the Indian 
Government to promote Land Reform,* the system of landlords, 
tenants and landless labourers remains, altho 


no longer serfs as they were a few years ago. 
Some tenants actually work on the land they rent, but mostly 


they simply hire labourers to do so. More than half the rural 


ugh the labourers are 


s—the fixing of a "ceiling" on the size of 


* Efforts i main direction 
Oris aye heen iR xe rs, about 2s. per day. 


farms, and minimum wages for farm laboure 
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PLATE 8 


After the soil is well 
soaked, the padi field is 
ploughed three or four 
times. The simple wooden 
plough does not turn the 
earth but simply stirs it 
up. Here five Harijan 
ploughmen drive their 
pairs of bullocks round 
and round through the 
mud. 


PLATE 9 


The ploughing team works 
the one surface of the 
field to a soft puddle, an 
is followed by this pair 

of bullocks yoked in a 
similar way and drawing а 
levelling-plank. Notice the 
power lines and electric 
light at the door of the 
pumphouse. Under the , 
Five Year Plans electricity 
is reaching more and more 
villages. Few in Shola- 
varam can afford it in 
their homes, but land- 
owners with electric 
pumps can bring more 
water more quickly to " 
their fields than those St! 
using the picotah. 


population of Madras is made up of farm labouring families. In 
Sholavaram they number over a thousand, mostly Harijans, and on 
their shoulders falls most of the day to day toil on the village lands. 
They are paid wages by the day, but usually can find employment 
only for about half the year. 

Under the old system, which really amounted to serfdom, the 
. landlord often paid no wages but supplied his workers with food. 
In addition he would give clothing and an extra gift of rice on 
certain important festivals. At the birth of a child another gift of 
rice would be made, usually 16 Ib. for a boy and 8 Ib. for a girl. 
The difference was because the boy would work for the landowner 
when he grew up whereas the girl would go away after her mar- 
riage. This old system still continues to some extent and, where it 
does, the landlords pay lower wages than the minimum. 


THE FARMING YEAR 


"The world centres around the tip of the plough." — Tamil 
proverb. 

In the warm climate of Madras, crops will grow all year round. 
It is water which is the limiting factor, and so farming depends 
on the monsoon rains and on the amount of water that can be 
saved from them and made available during the rest of the year. 
In Sholavaram the main padi crop is grown to coincide with the 
North-East Monsoon when ample water is available both directly 
as rain and from Sholavaram Tank. 


Crops and Seasons at Sholavaram Village. 


In early August the nursery beds are prepared with great care. 
They are ploughed again and again until a fine tilth is obtained, 
and any manure that can be spared is applied. Then the sprouted 
padi seeds are sown. About five weeks later they are ready for 
transplanting. Next the fields themselves are flooded, and ploughed 
with almost the same care as was given to the nurseries. There 
may have been a green manure crop grown on the field previously, 
if so the plants are now pulled and trampled into the mud. hos 
possible green leaves are also obtained and spread over the fiel s 
which are kept flooded to help the leaves rot. Artificial fertilisers 
such as urea, phosphates and ammonium sulphate are widely used 
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PLATE 10 


In general, Indian crop 
yields are very low and 
this is largely due to lack 
of manure. Around Shola- 
varam, however, the land- 
lords realise the value of 
fertilisers and spend up to 
£5 per acre each year on 
them. This is a high 
figure by any standards. 
Here a Harijan worker is 
broadcasting urea, a 
valuable nitrogenous 
manure. Ammonium 
sulphate and ground nut 
cake are also used 
extensively. 


. 


by the more prosperous lan 
on ied a high iyare by occa РИА 
, +t loughing 1s repeated three or four times until i pe 
A аа soft puddle and the field is үнү n a 
күк lioe . After transplanting is completed the bunds which 
eado г in the fields are checked to repair any leakage of 
„ pose g crab or rat holes. Then the water is drained out 
Ка ри Шр so that the Seedlings will take root more quickly. 
Geman а s em dar is taken not to submerge the crop, and 
Р г evel is carefully controlled to keep pace with the 
ced. early 60 inches of water is needed from planting 
igation, and the Sholavaram farmer expects to get about 
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FARMING CALENDAR 
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half this amount from the north-east monsoon rains falling directly 
on his fields and to make up the rest from the tank supply. - 
During the growing season the labourers will be out again 1n the 
flooded fields from time to time, weeding the crop by hand. It s: 
then that the greater part of the village lands becomes a Ly 
waving green padi, although here and there are patches of dry 
crops such as chillies which are sold for the market. _ — 
In January the north-east monsoon is over, very little pm m 
and the padi ripens quickly in the hot sun. About a week e the 
harvest the water is drained from the fields. At reapIng eon 
labourers cut the crop with their hand sickles and tie it ! Sa 
bundles. Sometimes this is done when the padi is dead pw 
that the other operations of threshing and winnowing d left in 
out on the same day. Otherwise the crop 1s stacked de 
while. Threshing is usually done in two stages, ар atre, The 
sheaves on the ground and then by treading them with сае. 
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PLATE 11 


As the long line of planters moves slowly across the padi field it is kept supplied ик 
bundles of seedlings brought fresh from the nursery bed nearby. Harijan women 
renowned as experts at this back-breaking work. 


cauru vm 


grain is cleaned by pouring it in the wind to separate the seeds 
from the chaff. Then it is usually stored in large, sun-dried, mud 
bins. 

In February also the chillies are picked, dried and bagged. By 
now it is well into the dry season. For most of the villagers, when 
the harvest is gathered, a pause must come in the yearly round. 
This is the most popular time for marriages in Sholavaram. 

Fortunate landowners who have wells or pumps can take a crop 
during the dry season, but only about a quarter of Sholavaram's 
lands are thus used. Such a padi crop is sown in late January and 
harvested in June. It is more usual for a second crop to be grown 
during the south-west monsoon season, from June to September. 
In a few cases, though, three crops a year are grown. 


The Ragi Crop 

For those who cannot obtain tank water from June to Sep- 
tember, a dry crop of ragi is commonly sown. Ragi is one of the 
many types of millet that are so widely grown throughout India, 
especially where less water is available or where the soils are 
poorer. Sometimes it is irrigated and it will then yield nearly four 
times as much as the dry crop. р 

The harvesting of ragi requires much care and close attention 
for the individual earhéads do not ripen at the same time and the 
harvest must extend over a number of days. The earheads are 
gathered as they ripen and are allowed to ferment slightly in heaps 
when the grains become loose in the husk and are easily trodden 
out by cattle. 


A Day IN FEBRUARY 


A feature of South India which is surprising to people ош 
cooler climates is that at апу one time it is possible to a 5 
manner of farm operations going on simultaneously. Most o п е 
photographs in this booklet were taken опе day in late bw y 
Let us imagine we are looking around Sholavaram on such a 3 
We start from the main village on the busy highway and б 
down past the great tank now barely half full. Tan Sam 
road we take the dusty bullock track leading to one of the pe 
colonies. Around us most of the fields look dry, cracked an ipm 
They still carry the stubble of the main padi crop which has 
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PLATE 12 


It is typical of the Madras 
countryside that all 
manner of farm operations 
may be under way at 
the same time. On the 
same February day as the 
transplanting was being 
done, another Harijan 
group in the next field 
were engaged in threshing 
the previous rice crop 
which had been harvested 
a few weeks earlier. The 
method is simply to beat 
the sheaves on the ground. 
Later they may be trodden 
by cattle. 


PLATE 13 


Here is seen the next stage, 
that of cleaning the 
grain by winnowing. It 
is poured in the wind so 
that the chaff blows clear 
of the grain. Note the 
large number of workers 
engaged in threshing and 
winnowing, two tasks 
which could well be 
carried out by a single 
machine. People can be 
used only because of the 
very low wages they are 
paid, about £1 per 
month. 


harvested the month before, and here and there cattle and goats 
are grazing, although the pasture they find is poor indeed. 

Then we come upon a group of Harijan men lifting the seedlings 
from a flooded padi nursery, whose rich emerald green provides a 
striking contrast to the yellowed stubble fields around. Although it 
is February, it cannot be called winter as the temperature is around 
80° F. and most of the men are almost naked, dressed only in a loin 
cloth and a loose turban to protect their heads from the blazing 
sun. As they lift the plants they deftly tie them in bundles for one 
of their number to place on a tray and carry away on his head. 

We follow him a matter of a hundred yards or so and come upon 
further groups of Harijans, both men and women, in adjoining 
fields, which have been flooded. The men are ploughing. They 
have already finished the preparation of one of the fields in which 
и women аге gathering ready to commence transplanting the 

adi. 

We pause first to watch the ploughmen. There are five of them, 
each with a pair of bullocks yoked to the simplest of ploughs. 
Round and round the field they go, until the mud has been puddled 
almost to the smoothness of a potter's clay. The treading by men 
and cattle plays nearly as much part in this as the plough itself, 
which does not turn the earth but simply stirs it up. When they 
are judged to have charned the mud sufficiently, a levelling-plank 
is drawn over it by another bullock-team. Now the field is ready 
for the planters. 

We turn to watch this operation which is already under way in 
the, next flooded field. A team of twenty or so Harijan womenfolk, 
renowned for their skill at this work, move slowly in line across the 
field, planting as they go. This is one of the most important tasks 
of all in padi-farming and, like so many other burdensome jobs in 
Asia, it is usually reserved for the women. They chatter quietly to 
each other as they work back across the field, turning around now 
and then to pick up their next bundle of seedlings which have been 
set out behind them. It is a moving sight to watch the area of fresh 
young seedlings spreading out over the field and to think of what the 
padi crop means to countless millions of people throughout Asia. 
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HARVESTING 


A. stone's throw away, another twenty or so Harijan men and 
women are threshing and winnowing the main padi crop which has 
been reaped and stacked a few weeks earlier. We watch the women 
climbing up the stacks and bringing the padi sheaves to the men. 
The latter beat the bundles on the ground and then scoop up the 
fallen grain and winnow it in the wind. The straw is stacked again 
alongside and will later receive a second threshing, this time being 
trampled by cattle. 


THE WEDDING 


The sound of amplified music floating across the countryside 
calls us away from these age-old scenes. It comes from Thotta- 
karamedu, the hamlet of the Naiker caste, which lies about half 
a mile to the north-east. Our friends tell us that a wedding is in 
progress so we make our way along the bunds and over the fields 
into the grove of mango trees and palmyra palms which surround 
the hamlet of this Low Hindu caste. 

Just about the whole caste group is at the wedding—it is in 
fact the wedding season. Most of the country people have little to 
do in February except those labourers such as the Harijans em- 
ployed by a landowner who can obtain water supplies in the dry 
season. 

To-day Natarajan is to marry Sundarammal. The wedding was 
arranged a long time ago by their parents, but that is not the reason 
they do not smile. It is simply not the custom to do so on this the 
most serious and exciting day in their lives. е 

А dais of bamboos festooned with leaves and flowers has been 
erected in front of the bride's home, and instead of the usual 
musicians with pipe, drum and cymbals, recordings of the tradi- 
tional songs are played over a loudspeaker system hired for the 
occasion. Although not invited guests, we are eagerly welcomed 
and asked to take a wedding photograph. The villagers crowd 
around as we also snap the expert dancer who has been performing 
for the guests. She is not dressed in the gorgeous sari gleaming 
with diamonds which we might see at a rich man's wedding, but 
she has been trained in the classical dances and every smile, move- 
ment and “mudra” (hand gesture) has a meaning, harking back to 
the old Hindu scriptures and religious stories. 
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PLATE 14 


This is the main street of Thottakaramedu, the hamlet of the Naiker Caste in Shola- 
and tenant 


of a 


varam. They are an advanced caste who are mainly small landowners 
farmers. The villagers in the picture are gathering for the main ceremoni 
wedding. m [S 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
Sholavaram Village: Ponneri Tehsil, Chingleput District, Madras State, India. 


Location: 9 miles north of Ponneri Town on main highway Madras-Calcutta. 
Population: 2,689 (1956). Density: 1,160/square mile. 


Area of Village Lands: 1,475 acres, of which 1,130 are cultivated, mostly double- 
cropped. 


Religion: 99 per cent. Hindu. Languages: Tamil and Telugu. 
Usual Foods: Rice, ragi. (Poorer people have less rice and more ragi.) 
Chief Crops Grown: Padi, ragi, chillies. 


Average Size of Farm Holding: 2.4 acres. (There are 230 separate holdings, more than 
three-quariers of them are smaller than 3 acres.) 


Numbers of Livestock: 


Bullocks 295 
Cows 276 
Male Buffaloes 42 
Female Buffaloes 109 
Young stock 423 
Poultry 526 

1,669 


Housing: 81 per cent. of homes are mud and thatch; 19 per cent. of homes are brick 
and mortar. Three-quarters of all homes are less than 200 sq. ft. in area. 


Other Buildings: 

27 shops 

4 temples 

2 schools 

1 dispensary 

1 co-operative mill office 
1 dye-factory 

1 flour mill 


Literacy Rate: 28.5 per cent. of the villagers could read and write in 1956. 


Schools: 
One Higher Elementary School—286 pupils. 
One Harijan Elementary School—103 pupils. 
Junior High School is at Red Hills, 4 miles away. 
High School at Ponneri, 9 miles away. 


Typical Annual Incomes: Gross Savings 
Large Landlord £ 1,300 £500 
Medium Landlord £650 £400 
Large Tenant Cultivator £650 £180 
Small Tenant Cultivator £100 £1* 
Craftsman £50 —* 
Agricultural Labourer £20 —* 


* People in these groups rarely save anything, but get deeper in debt year by year. 
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PLATE 1 


| AT THE VILLAGE POND. Most Madras villages like Sholavaram have a pond 9 
two where people come to wash themselves as well as their utensils, clothes and cattle. 
A well can be seen on the far side of the pond. (Oourtesy of Bi N Srinivasan 


SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGE 


India is building up industries at a considerable pace, but it 1s 
still a land of villages. There are about half a million altogether, 
with nearly 20,000 in Madras State alone. In this booklet we shall 
take a look at one of them. 


THE Way TO SHOLAVARAM 


Sholavaram lies in the extreme north-east corner of Madras, ja ^w 
the District of Chingleput about 20 miles from Madras С, s 
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PLATE 2 


Tapping the date 
palm. 


(Courtesy of 
Indian Council of 
Agricultural 
Research) 


am 2 be E (Courtesy of Indian Council of Agricultural Research) 


is right by the main road which links Madras with Calcutta, а 
thousand miles away. Fast cars speeding along the smooth-surfaced 
highway are a familiar sight, yet the villagers of Sholavaram follow 
a pattern of life still largely unaffected by the technical advances 
of the twentieth century. 

We reach the village by driving along this highway from the 
great and growing city of Madras (population 1,729,000: 1961), 
the capital of the State and third largest city of India. As we motor 
north along the coastal plain we understand why Madras has been 
called *The Land of the Palmyra Palm". These tall, graceful palms 
waving in the sea breeze make an unforgettable sight, and here and 
there we spot the nimble *toddy gatherers" scaling up the swaying 
trunks to tap the young flower stalks.* 

The narrow coastal plain extends inland for about 30 miles to 
а background of blue-purple hills which mark the peninsular in- 
terior. All around is an expanse of padi fields, broken up here and 
there by groves of trees such as palms and mangoes. Each of these 
usually denotes the presence of a hamlet. From the air, another 
feature of the landscape stands out, the countless saucer-like reser- 
voirs or "tanks", large and small, in which rain water is stored. 


MADRAS AND THE MONSOONS 


When asked about the climate of India, most of us immediately 
think of the monsoons. We have an idea of long, dry, dusty months 
broken by a dramatic “bursting of the monsoon” when the summer 
rainy season begins in June or July. In fact, however, Madras is 
the one part of India where this picture of the climate does not hold 
good. This is because the State is so completely sheltered by the 
high mountains to the west. It lies in a *rain-shadow" area during 
the months from July to September when the rest of the country 1s 
experiencing heavy rains from the south-west. 

As if in compensation, however, the Madras coast, alone of all 
India, gets a good quota of rain from the north-east monsoon which 
around November brings moist winds which have passed over the 
Bay of Bengal. After these rains, there is a long dry spell from 


* There is a great flow of sugary sap to the developing flowers in a number of 
members of the Palm family, notably the Date Palm and the Palmyra Palm. Drawers 
of toddy take advantage of this. The toddy may be fermented to make an alcoholic 
drink or evaporated to make a brown sugar (jaggery). 
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PLATE 4 

This primitive water- 
lifting device, the picotah, 
is still seen everywhere 
across the Madras country- 
side. It is very similar to 
the shaduf, used in both 
ancient and modern Egypt. 
Тһе latter is usually 
worked by one man, who 
has a rope to pull down 
the unweighted end of the 
beam, thus lowering his 
bucket into the water. 
Here, a boy raises and 
lowers the bucket for his 
father by walking the 
“see-saw” on either side of 
the vertical support. Note 
the long bamboo pole to 
help him keep his balance. 
Down the water channel 
about fifty yards (not in 
picture) his five-year-old 
sister was directing the 
precious flow along the 
rows of beans. 


i bd m ia Madras farmers méet this difficult climatic 

win ено P s ing as much rain as possible in the earth tanks: 

rr et yt € seen everywhere in this countryside. In such a 

на, я crops will grow all year round if only water can be 

hae em. In February, at the time of our visit, modern 
pumps and ancient picotahs are working overtime. 


THE CASTE System 


The peoples of South India are mostl 
Р 5 ( y descendants of the dark- 
Mn ed гайн. It was from a blending of their ancient beliefs 
fiat tie дан those of the fairer-skinned Aryans of the north 
in Sholova и culture of India evolved. Immediately on arriving 
of Hind gy alg come face to face with a very significant feature 
FRE ole wii е caste system. We find that there seems to be not 
village, but six—and that each of these constituent ham- 


lets is the preserve of a particular caste-group. The idea of caste 
has been a feature of Hinduism for thousands of years and still 
flourishes strongly to-day, although the barriers between the castes 
are not quite as rigid as they used to be. 

There are several thousand different castes in India. Formerly 
they could be divided into four major groups, the priests and 


SECTIONS ACROSS THESOUTHERN DECCAN 


Rainfall totals during S.W. Monsoon (June-August) 


Mangalore 99 Mysore 8 Madras 10 


Rainfall totals during М.Е. Monsoon (October-December) 


Madras 31 


Mangalore 12 Mysore 9 


scholars, the warriors, the farmers and traders, and the labourers. 
To-day, the castes remain, but they are not restricted to their for- 
mer occupations, and it is usual to classify them into these three 
groups—High, Medium and Low Hindus. Below these groups are 
the people without caste, the so-called *untouchables". Members 
of each caste are bound to carry out carefully and thoroughly a 
whole range of customs and rites. These rules are held to be 
particularly important in all matters concerned with marriage and 
food, and formerly it was generally forbidden to marry or take 
food with members of another caste. It is still the practice to marry 
within the caste, but nowadays it is quite common to find people 
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PLATE 5 


he C ‚уу ated as 
The poorest class in Sholavaram are the Harijans. Traditionally, they were tre 
“untouchables”, and althou: 


i i Р i ken down they still live 

gh this system is gradually being broken е Дег 
in à separate part of the village called the cheri. This Harijan girl stands eel с 
mud-walled home. The roof is thatched with palm leaves and Ве о uh is the 
bamboo. There are no windows. In the pen in the foreground is a cal ч their hut. 
family's only Possession apart from a few clothes, earthenware pots an 


Padi fields 


Padi fields 


"siii Irrigation ditches === Tracks Ё Temples = Shops and stalls 


Map of Sholavaram Village, shówing dispersed hamlets where different caste-groups live. 
eating with members of another caste, especially in public tea- 
houses. 

The hardest barrier of all to break down, however, has been ү 
stigma of untouchability. Formerly, a caste Hindu felt defiled if é 
approached within forty feet of an untouchable. Now the Indian 
Constitution protects these unfortunate people. They are аа 
as the "Scheduled Classes" and may no longer lawfully be men 
às outcasts. Nevertheless tradition dies hard in rural areas m 
even to-day few other villagers are willing to share water from the 
same well as members of the Scheduled Classes. E h 

In Sholavaram there are two hamlets or “cheris” of Harijans who 
are members of a Scheduled Class. They are landless p pis 
labourers, but not the only ones in the village. Members of а КЕ 
other main castes except the Brahmins are to be found in this 
Occupation. i 
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PLATE 6 


This view looks across the fields to the edge of one of the hamlets of Sholavaram and 
shows the home of another poor villager. The typical pyramid shape is clearly seen, 
with the pointed thatched roof and the eaves of palmyra palm leaves reaching right 
down over the low mud walls and almost touching the ground. This keeps the interior 
of the hut as cool as possible. In the background rises a gopuram, the gateway of the 
village temple and a typical example of South Indian architecture. 


HOMES AND HAMLETS 


The lands of Sholavaram total 1,475 acres, and a glance at the 
map on page 7 shows that the seven hamlets are scattered in all 
parts of the area. The principal centre of the village is that adjoin- 
ing the main highway, opposite Sholavaram Tank, and here there 


BRAHMIN: (1) HIGH CLASS 
HINDUS 


MEDIUM 
CLASS 
HINDUS 
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(5) OTHER 
RELIGIONS 


REDDIYAR - 54 
NAIDU - 48 
CHETTIAR -49 
MUDALIAR-32 
FILLAL I7 


CAN — —1-] 


LOW 
CLASS 
HINDUS 


NAIKERS - 
51 HOUSEHOLOS 
OTHERS -u 


UDAYAR- I 
EE 


14 HOUSEHOLDS 


YADAVA - 
ODDAR 


(4 SCHEDULED 
HARUANS 284 households CLASS 
(Former 
"UNTOUCHABLES") 


Ree Sey 


Diagram showing the number of households in each caste in Sholavaram. It should not 

be taken as typical of other villages—in fact there is no general pattern. Usually there 

would be more Brahmins than is the case here. A number of this caste have left 
Sholavaram and gone to live in Madras City. 


are a number of shops and stalls which gain some custom from 
passing travellers. One of the village temples stands here; another 
shown on Plate 6 is in a second hamlet about a mile away to the 
east. 

Tracks through the padi fields link up the various clusters of 
habitation. For the most part they are wide enough to take 
bullock carts, the common form of transport. Bicycles are 
becoming quite common in other areas but few villagers in 


Sholavaram can afford them. А 
There аге 28 wells іп various parts of the village lands, many of 


them worked by picotahs as shown in Plate 4. It is reckoned that 
one such well San irrigate two acres of land. But most of the 
irrigation water comes from Sholavaram Tank, being led out by 
а system of channels which enable it to supply nearly 900 acres of 


the village lands. 


VM RT 


PLATE 7 


hard-working farm labourers but very few of them own 


The Harijans of Sholavaram are 8 
any land of their own. Usually the whole community is hired by a landlord to carry 
out his essential farming tasks 


throughout the year. Here, in late February, a group 
men are lifting young padi plants from a nursery bed, tying them in bundles to a 
carried over to their womenfolk who are transplanting them out in a nearby field. zs 
the background is seen stubble from a rice crop which has recently been harvested, #0! 
in the warm climate 


of Madras it can be grown in all seasons. Usually, however, there 
are two main seasons, coinciding with the two monsoons. 


Most of the houses are built of bamboo and mud with roofs 
thatched of straw and palm leaves. The Brahmin family and a 
few Medium Hindus in Sholavaram Main Village, however, have 
brick homes with tiled roofs. Most homes are simple rectangles 
consisting of a single room. There may be niches on each side of 
the doorway for burning lights for religious purposes, and the outer 
door post usually shows traces of vermillion and saffron placed 
there every Friday in honour of Lakshmi, one of the Hindu 
goddesses. 


THE UNITY OF THE VILLAGE 


Although, like most Madras villages, Sholavaram is dispersed 
into separate hamlets, there are certain occasions when all the 
villagers may come together. In the temples, which are surprisingly 
ornate and beautiful for such a poor village, there are regular 
festivals concerned with the marriages and incarnations of the 
gods and goddesses. At such times all the villagers may congregate 
at the temple and celebrate the festival together. Also in the main 
hamlet is an open space called the choultry where the villagers 
meet for gossip, and the chavadi which serves as a court for hear- 
ing all disputes about caste questions. There are also common 
pasture grounds, threshing floors and the village as a whole rates 
itself to pay the workers who maintain the Tank and its irrigation 
channels. These matters are the concern of the Panchayat or 
Village Council. 


FARMING 


Farming in South India is vastly different from anywhere in the 
western world to-day, although it could very well be likened to that 
in Europe in the Middle Ages. In spite of the efforts of the Indian 
Government to promote Land Reform,* the system of landlords, 
tenants and landless labourers remains, although the labourers are 
no longer serfs as they were a few years ago. 

Some tenants actually work on the land they rent, but mostly 
they simply hire labourers to do so. More than half the rural 


s—the fixing of a "ceiling" on the size of 


i 5 і main direction: 
Efforts have been in two mai ОГ per day. 


farms, and minimum wages for farm labourers, 
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PLATE 8 


After the soil is well 
soaked, the padi field is 
ploughed three or four 
times. The simple wooden 
plough does not turn the 
earth but simply stirs it 
up. Here five Harijan 
ploughmen drive their 
pairs of bullocks round 
and round through the 
mud. 


PLATE 9 


The ploughing team works 
the entire surface of the 
field to a soft puddle, and 
is followed by this pair 
of bullocks yoked in а 
similar way and drawing а 
levelling-plank. Notice the 
power lines and electric 
light at the door of the 
pumphouse. Under the | 
Five Year Plans electricity 
is reaching more and more 
villages. Few in Shola- 
varam can afford it in 
their homes, but land- 
owners with electric 
pumps can bring more 
water more quickly to " 
their fields than those St! 
using the picotah. 


population of Madras is made up of farm labouring families. In 
Sholavaram they number over a thousand, mostly Harijans, and on 
their shoulders falls most of the day to day toil on the village lands. 
They are paid wages by the day, but usually can find employment 
only for about half the year. 

Under the old system, which really amounted to serfdom, the 
. landlord often paid no wages but supplied his workers with food. 
In addition he would give clothing and an extra gift of rice on 
certain important festivals. At the birth of a child another gift of 
rice would be made, usually 16 Ib. for a boy and 8 Ib. for a girl. 
The difference was because the boy would work for the landowner 
when he grew up whereas the girl would go away after her mar- 
riage. This old system sti]l continues to some extent and, where it 
does, the landlords pay lower wages than the minimum. 


THE FARMING YEAR 


“The world centres around the tiv of the plough.” — Tamil 
proverb. 

In the warm climate of Madras, crops will grow all year round. 
It is water which is the limiting factor, and so farming depends 
on the monsoon rains and on the amount of water that can be 
saved from them and made available during the rest of the year. 
In Sholavaram the main padi crop is grown to coincide with the 
North-East Monsoon when ample water is available both directly 
as rain and from Sholavaram Tank. 


Crops and Seasons at Sholavaram Village. 


In early August the nursery beds are prepared with great care. 
They are ploughed again and again until a fine tilth is obtained, 
and any manure that can be spared is applied. Then the sprouted 
padi seeds are sown. About five weeks later they are ready for 
transplanting. Next the fields themselves are flooded, and ploughed 
with almost the same care as was given to the nurseries. There 
may have been a green manure crop grown on the field previously, 
if so the plants are now pulled and trampled into the mud. ors 
possible green leaves are also obtained and spread over the fiel s 
which are kept flooded to help the leaves rot. Artificial fertilisers 
such as urea, phosphates and ammonium sulphate are widely used 
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PLATE 10 


In general, Indian crop 
yields are very low and 
this is largely due to lack 
of manure. Around Shola- 
varam, however, the land- 
lords realise the value of 
fertilisers and spend up to 
£5 per acre each year on 
them. This is a high 
figure by any standards. 
Here a Harijan worker is 
broadcasting urea, a 
valuable nitrogenous 
manure. Ammonium 
sulphate and ground nut 
cake are also used 
extensively. 


‹ 


by the more prosperous landlord 
j s. Th 
on ae a high figure by any standards. EN UNUS UNUM 
. t:oughing is repeated three or four times unti i 
1 til th rface 
аса ша а soft puddle and the field is then levelled ا‎ 
кушп oard. After transplanting is completed the bunds which 
€ water in the fields are checked to repair any leakage of 


oe n me level is carefully controlled to keep pace with the 
to final E uil early 60 inches of water is needed from planting 
gation, and the Sholavaram farmer expects to get about 
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FARMING CALENDAR 


MONTH J F M A M 5S J A S о N D 
RAINFALL 
AND 
TEMPERATURE 
6” \ 
z » = 
\ 
4" 
РА 
[| Le EA 
SEASON DRY SEASON | sw. MONSOON М.Е. MONSOON 
Padi 
MAIN CROP 
CROPS Chillies - Елене 
L 
MARRIAGE 
SEASON 


half this amount from the north-east monsoon rains falling directly 
on his fields and to make up the rest from the tank supply. | 
During the growing season the labourers will be out again 1n the 
flooded fields from time to time, weeding the crop by hand. It n 
then that the greater part of the village lands becomes a e 
waving green padi, although here and there are patches of dry 
Crops such as chillies which are sold for the market. — — 
In January the north-east monsoon is over, very little n. ie 
and the padi ripens quickly in the hot sun. About a week e Ha 
harvest the water is drained from the fields. At reaping y а 
labourers cut the crop with their hand sickles and tie i oe 
bundles. Sometimes this is done when the padi is dead Ee 
that the other operations of threshing and winnowing apt: жү 
out on the same day. Otherwise the crop 15 stacked X coda te 
while. Threshing is usually done in two stages, by sti. The 
sheaves on the ground and then by treading them with cattle. 
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PLATE 11 


As the long line of planters moves slowly across the padi field it is kept supplied NIU 
bundles of seedlings brought fresh from the nursery bed nearby. Harijan women 
renowned as experts at this back-breaking work. 


cauru wma 


grain is cleaned by pouring it in the wind to separate the seeds 
from the chaff. Then it is usually stored in large, sun-dried, mud 
bins. 

In February also the chillies are picked, dried and bagged. By 
now it is well into the dry season. For most of the villagers, when 
the harvest is gathered, a pause must come in the yearly round. 
This is the most popular time for marriages in Sholavaram. 

Fortunate landowners who have wells or pumps can take a crop 
during the dry season, but only about a quarter of Sholavaram's 
lands are thus used. Such a padi crop is sown in late January and 
harvested in June. It is more usual for a second crop to be grown 
during the south-west monsoon season, from June to September. 
In a few cases, though, three crops a year are grown. 


The Ragi Crop 

For those who cannot obtain tank water from June to Sep- 
tember, a dry crop of ragi is commonly sown. Ragi is one of the 
many types of millet that are so widely grown throughout India, 
especially where less water is available or where the soils are 
poorer. Sometimes it is irrigated and it will then yield nearly four 
times as much as the dry crop. р 

The harvesting of ragi requires much care and close attention 
for the individual earhéads do not ripen at the same time and the 
harvest must extend over a number of days. The earheads are 
gathered as they ripen and are allowed to ferment slightly in heaps 
when the grains become loose in the husk and are easily trodden 
out by cattle. 


A Day IN FEBRUARY 


A feature of South India which is surprising to people trom 
cooler climates is that at any one time it is possible to P 1 
manner of farm operations going on simultaneously. Most of the 
photographs in this booklet were taken one day in late re 
Let us imagine we are looking around Sholavaram on such a ү 
We start from the main village оп the busy highway and Б 
down past the great tank now barely half full. Tu Sam 
road we take the dusty bullock track leading to one of the p" 
colonies. Around us most of the fields look dry, cracked pen on 
They still carry the stubble of the main padi crop which has 
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PLATE 12 


It is typical of the Madras 
countryside that all 
manner of farm operations 
may be under way at 
the same time. On the 
same February day as the 
transplanting was being 
done, another Harijan 
group in the next field 
were engaged in threshing 
the previous rice crop 
which had been harvested 
a few weeks earlier. The 
method is simply to beat 
the sheaves on the ground. 
Later they may be trodden 
by cattle. 


PLATE 13 


Here is seen the next stage, 
that of cleaning the 
grain by winnowing. It 
is poured in the wind so 
that the chaff blows clear 
of the grain. Note the 
large number of workers 
engaged in threshing and 
winnowing, two tasks 
which could well be 
carried out by a single 
machine. People can be 
used only because of the 
very low wages they are 
paid, about £1 per 
month. 


harvested the month before, and here and there cattle and goats 
are grazing, although the pasture they find is poor indeed. 

я Then we come upon a group of Harijan men lifting the seedlings 
rom a flooded padi nursery, whose rich emerald green provides a 
striking contrast to the yellowed stubble fields around. Although it 
is February, it cannot be called winter as the temperature is around 
80° F. and most of the men are almost naked, dressed only in a loin 
cloth and a loose turban to protect their heads from the blazing 
sun. As they lift the plants they deftly tie them in bundles for one 
of their number to place on a tray and carry away on his head. 

: We follow him a matter of a hundred yards or so and come upon 
[шег groups of Harijans, both men and women, in adjoining 
ДЕП, which have been flooded. The men are ploughing. They 
p already finished the preparation of one of the fields in which 
ue n are gathering ready to commence transplanting the 

We pause first to watch the ploughmen. There are five of them, 
each with a pair of bullocks yoked to the simplest of ploughs. 
Round and round the field they go, until the mud has been puddled 
almost to the smoothness of a potter's clay. The treading by men 
and cattle plays nearly as much part in this as the plough itself, 
Which does not turn the earth but simply stirs it up. When they 
are judged to have churned the mud sufficiently, a levelling-plank 
is drawn over it by another bullock-team. Now the field is ready 
for the planters. 

We turn to watch this operation which is already under way in 
the, next flooded field. A team of twenty or so Harijan womenfolk, 
renowned for their skill at this work, move slowly in line across the 
field, planting as they go. This is one of the most important tasks 
of all in padi-farming and, like so many other burdensome jobs in 
Asia, it is usually reserved for the women. They chatter quietly to 
k back across the field, turning around now 
i t bundle of seedlings which have been 
It is a moving sight to watch the area of fresh 
out over the field and to think of what the 
people throughout Asia. 


Set out behind them. 
young seedlings spreading er | 
padi crop means to countless millions of 
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HARVESTING 


A stone's throw away, another twenty or so Harijan men and 
women are threshing and winnowing the main padi crop which has 
been reaped and stacked a few weeks earlier. We watch the women 
climbing up the stacks and bringing the padi sheaves to the men. 
The latter beat the bundles on the ground and then scoop up the 
fallen grain and winnow it in the wind. The straw is stacked again 
alongside and will later receive a second threshing, this time being 
trampled by cattle. 


THE WEDDING 


The sound of amplified music floating across the countryside 
calls us away from these age-old scenes. It comes from Thotta- 
karamedu, the hamlet of the Naiker caste, which lies about half 
a mile to the north-east. Our friends tell us that a wedding is in 
progress so we make our way along the bunds and over the fields 
into the grove of mango trees and palmyra palms which surround 
the hamlet of this Low Hindu caste. 

Just about the whole caste group is at the wedding—it is in 
fact the wedding season. Most of the country people have little to 
do in February except those labourers such as the Harijans em- 
ployed by a landowner who can obtain water supplies in the dry 
season. 

To-day Natarajan is to marry Sundarammal. The wedding was 
arranged a long time ago by their parents, but that is not the reason 
they do not smile. It is simply not the custom to do so on this the 
most serious and exciting day in their lives. е 

А dais of bamboos festooned with leaves and flowers has been 
erected in front of the bride's home, and instead of the usual 
musicians with pipe, drum and cymbals, recordings of the tradi- 
tional songs are played over a loudspeaker system hired for the 
occasion. Although not invited guests, we are eagerly welcomed 
and asked to take a wedding photograph. The villagers crowd 
around as we also snap the expert dancer who has been performing 
for the guests. She is not dressed in the gorgeous sari gleaming 
with diamonds which we might see at a rich man's wedding, but 
she has been trained in the classical dances and every smile, move- 
ment and “mudra” (hand gesture) has a meaning, harking back to 
the old Hindu scriptures and religious stories. 
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PLATE 14 
This is the main street of Thottakaramedu, the hamlet of the Naiker Caste in snol 
varam. They are an advanced caste who are mainly small landowarrs лара E ^ 


farmers. The villagers in the picture are gathering for the main cere 
wedding. " ч p" 
Ф aber 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
Sholavaram Village: Ponneri Tehsil, Chingleput District, Madras State, India. 


Location: 9 miles north of Ponneri Town on main highway Madras-Calcutta. 
Population: 2,689 (1956). Density: 1,160/square mile. 


Area of Village Lands: 1,475 acres, of which 1,130 are cultivated, mostly double- 
cropped. 


Religion: 99 per cent. Hindu. Languages: Tamil and Telugu. 


Usual Foods: Rice, ragi. (Poorer people have less rice and more ragi.) 
Chief Crops Grown: Padi, ragi, chillies. 


Average Size of Farm Holding: 2.4 acres. (There are 230 separate holdings, more than 
three-quarters of them are smaller than 3 acres.) 


Numbers of Livestock: 


Bullocks 295 
Cows 276 
Male Buffaloes 42 
Female Buffaloes 109 
Young stock 423 
Poultry 526 

1,669 


Housing: 81 per cent. of homes are mud and thatch; 19 per cent. of homes are brick 
and mortar. Three-quarters of all homes are less than 200 sq. ft. in area. 


Other Buildings: 
27 shops 

temples 

schools 

dispensary 

co-operative mill office а 

dye-factory 

flour mill 


Ree 


Literacy Rate: 28.5 per cent. of the villagers could read and write in 1956. 


Schools: 
One Higher Elementary School—286 pupils. 
One Harijan Elementary School—103 pupils. 
Junior High School is at Red Hills, 4 miles away. 
High School at Ponneri, 9 miles away. 


Typical Annual Incomes: Gross Savings 
Large Landlord £1,300 £500 
Medium Landlord £650 £400 
Large Tenant Cultivator £650 £180 
Small Tenant Cultivator £100 £1* 
Craftsman £50 —* 
Agricultural Labourer £20 * 


* People in these groups rarely save anything, but Bet deeper in debt year by year. 
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